ITALIANS   IN   EXILE

the swift river, the covered, picturesque bridge, the bank
and the hill opposite. Then down the curving road of the
facing hill the Swiss cavalry came riding, men in blue
uniforms. I went out to watch them. They came thun-
dering romantically through the dark cavern of the roofed-
in bridge, and they dismounted at the entrance to the vil-
lage. There was a fresh morning-cheerful newness every-
where, in the arrival of the troops, in the welcome of the
villagers.

The Swiss do not look very military, neither in accoutre-
ment nor in bearing. This little squad of cavalry seemed
more like a party of common men riding out on some busi*
ness of their own than like an army. They were very
republican and very free. The officer who commanded
them was one of themselves, his authority was by consent

It was all very pleasant and genuine; there was a sense
of ease and peacefulness, quite different from the mecha-
nical, slightly sullen manoeuvring of the Germans.

The village baker and his assistant came hot and floury
from the bakehouse, bearing between them a great basket
of fresh bread. The cavalry were all dismounted by the
bridge-head, eating and drinking like business men. Vil-
lagers came to greet their friends: one soldier kissed his
father, who came wearing a leathern apron. The school
bell tang-tang-tanged from above, school-children merged
timidly through the grouped horses, up the narrow street,
passing unwillingly with their books. The river ran swiftly,
the soldiers, very haphazard and slack in uniform, real
shack-bags, chewed their bread in laige mouthfuls; the